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Painteo ey ROLF ARMSTRONG 


THE EYES HAVE IT 




















Born 1820 
—Still going strong 








Master (watching the smile of satisfaction on his keepers face): “Tuar, Sanpy, 18 10-yRar-oLD 


Rep Lassen § JoHnntr WALKER’ OUT OF THE NON-REFILLABLE BOTTLE.” 


Keeper (smacking his lips with satisfaction) : G-r-anpn! Bur t's VERRA SMALL FOR ITS AGE. 


The wonderful “ Johnnie Walker ” non-refillable bottle is of next importance to the superior 
| | 

quality of “Johnnie Walker’? Whisky, because it ensures that you get the quality as it 

left the distillery. 

Every drop of “Johnnie Walker” Red Label Whisky, which will be offered for sale m 


1914, was put into our own reserve stock, in bond, in 1904 or before that date. 


GUARANTEED SAME QUALITY THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Agents: WILLIAMS & HUMBERT, 1158 Broadway, NEW YORK 


JOHN WALKER & Sons, LTD., WHISKY DISTILLERS, KILMARNOCK. 
































Next Week's Puck 
A Truly Notable Issue 


E promised you, some weeks ago, a series of 
unusually brilliant numbers during the pre- 
holiday season, and the first of these makes its 
appearance next Tuesday. In point of color it 
will rank high with anything PUCK has ever 
printed. In humor, satire, and downright fun, it 
sets a new pace among weekly periodicals. 


Montgomery Flagg 


This brilliant satirist is represented with a 
laughable color page in a new medium —a plaster 
statuette in which he finds a tremendously clever 
outlet for his whimsical humor. His subject is 
“He Who Hesitates.” 


“fames 


Percival L. Wilde 


Mr. Wilde’s plays in PUCK have aroused 
country-wide comment. His contribution next 
week is a piece of extraordinary dramatic con- 
struction. There is only one character in the play, 
yet there is not a single word of soliloquy. Read 
it; you'll be amazed at its clever handling, and 
cheered up by its brilliant wit. 


Hy Mayer 


PUCK’S celebrated caricaturist has one of his 
inimitable pot-pourris of humor, in which the 
currents of the day are caught and imprisoned on 
a page in black and white that all may laugh 
and think. 


Raymond C. [wer 


In response to scores of requests following Mr. 
Ewer’s masterly bit of color depicting Gotham’s 
East Side last summer, PUCK sent him down into 
Chinatown. The resulting two pages form one of 
the handsomest pieces of pen-work in color we 
have been privileged to print. It is well worth 
preservation as a print of permanent interest. 


Miss Ruth Murchison 


In the little Holland fishing village of Volendam 
last summer, PUCK’S representative ran across 
an American woman whose color work com- 
manded instant attention because of its unusual 
technique. Her cover, on next week’s PUCK, is 
one the most attractive paintings we have yet 
reproduced. 


Karl Link 


In the front rank of German poster artists is 
Karl Link. He has done a piece of color in the 
next PUCK which is not only exceptional in 
execution but is built around one of the most 
extravagantly romantic ideas yet born of the 
European war. 
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Puck's Pre-Holiday Numbers 


PUCK’S program for the fall and winter months pro- 
ceeds with dispatch. In the number before you, Mr. 
Richard Barry, one of our keenest satirists, makes his 
bow to PUCK readers, and in the adjoining column we 
list the array of good things scheduled for next week’s 
issue. Truly, this is a formidable showing for a periodical 
yet to pass the first milestone of its renaissance. The 
distribution of the new PUCK is growing as rapidly as new 
equipment can be installed, but in the event of your 
newsdealer’s being unable to supply you regularly, send 
a dollar to the publishers for a three months’ trial sub- 
scription, or send your newsdealer’s name on a postcard, 
and we shall take steps to have you supplied by him. 





Puck Continues to Make Friends 


Among the plaudits bestowed upon PUCK within 7 > 
the past few weeks, is the following comment from ear of 
Keble Howard, the celebrated English writer, and aes 
formerly editor of the Sketch: e-, ae 

“Your whole production, from wt if af 


week to week, strikes me as being 
extraordinarily full of vitality. 
That is the precise word.”’ 


ye 


From another admirer, PUCK receives 


the following : 


**PUCK, PUCK, how do you do it? How do you pry beneath the hard crust 
of life and prod out its foibles, its follies, and its little weaknesses? How can 
I describe the delicious thrill that creeps over me when I see something in 
your pages that has been boiling in me for a lifetime, helpless for the lack 
of proper expression. _e 


Contents of this Number 


IN PICTURE 
Cover Design— The Eyes Have It Rolf Armstrong 
Cartoons - - Hy Mayer, H. I. Connet 
Cabaret de Mayflower Jack Held 
A Broadway Show : . . FPF. W. Read 
Getting the Business M. De Zayas 
A Hard Mark - Hy Mayer 


R. L. Goldberg 
Gordon Grant 
C. H. Forbell 


If You Must Tighten Up. on Other cane Be Liberal With Your Smiles 

At the Football Game 

Thanksgiving Dinner as it Seems to the Carver 
Other d. ings by Anthony, Crawford, Iradell, Pernissen, 
M. Held, Lang, Fuller, Glackens, Rogers, Wilder, Bishell 





IN TEXT 
The Great White Question (liustrated by N. 1. Pernissen) Berton Braley 
Fight News of the Future . E. W. Teitzel 
The Seven Arts - (Mlustvated by C. B. Falls) James Huneke: 


Freeman Tilden 
George Jean Nathan 
Richard Le Gallienne 
D. C. Shafer 
Richard Barry 

Dana Burnet 

Berton Braley 

Tom P. Morgan 
Arthur Powell 


From the Front - 

The Puppet Shop 

The Spirit of the Rainbow 
What to Write 

The Bee and the Butte rfly 
The News in Rime 

The Rube : 
From the Pruntyt 
Some Comfort 


(ilustrated by Ralph Barton 
(/ilustvated by F W. Read) 


(Jiustrated by M. Held) 
(/iUustrated by Merle Johnson 
(/ilustvated by Nelson Greene 


a 
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GRINIGRAMS 


Perhaps, in the interests of vanity, somebody 
will suggest a “‘Self-made in America”’ exhibit. 


5 


Successful political candidates might welcome 
a moratorium which would keep bores from 
coming around and “‘ paying their respects.” 


5 


After recent examples of scare heads and war 
dreams, it will be a nervy ‘‘ conservative ’’ news- 
paper that again refers to William R. Hearst as 
a “‘ yellow journalist.” 

- 

It is pleasant to note that the Republican party 
still honors Abraham Lincoln. During the cam- 
paign in New York this fall, his portrait was 
stuck up in public conveyances alongside of the 
Hon. Jimmy Wadsworth’s. 


- 

“The better classes of Mexicans would like to see 
General Huerta back in his old place.”’- News Extract. 

If progress waited on ‘“‘the better classes,” 
the world would still be a community of cave-men. 
The better classes vigorously protested when 
some prehistoric radical stopped swinging by 
his tail. 

v 

An English psychologist has invented a device 
which he claims will discover a liar. A certain 
party in this country can discover ’em without 
the aid of any device. 

¥ 


Says Mrs. Pankhurst: ‘‘You can’t have a 
revolution with rosewater.’’ Granted; but you 
can start a peach of a revolution with firewater. 


- 


We are having a very backward winter. Not 
a single Christmas number has as yet appeared 
on the news-stands. 

; ¥ 

Extract from the joy-ride testimony at Sing 
Sing prison: 

“Q. ‘I don’t suppose you consider driving a Cadillac car 
hard labor, do you?’ 

“A. ‘The chauffeurs themselves consider it hard 
labor.’ ”’ 


Some a-d-v. for the Cadillac. 


¥ 


One way of helping the cotton situation is to 
ask for something “‘ all wool.” 


¥ 


A new law in the District of Columbia provides 
that there may not be more than three saloons 


to one city block. This will make Washington 


almost as dry as the Dismal Swamp. 
a 


Atrocities? Yes; but as yet in this war there 
has been no ‘‘embalmed beef ”’’ scandal. 


¥ 


**Speak only good of the dead” is a well- 
worn but proper injunction. Keeping it in mind, 
PUCK refrains from all comment on the Bull 


Moose Party. 
¥ 


** Stone walls do not a prison make, nor iron 
bars a cage.”” The man who wrote this was 
neither a retired (forcibly) bank president nor a 
deposed Sing Sing warden. He was a mere poet. 


Aree 
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“Yes, my dear, Americans are so coarse; give 
me the refinement and culture of Europe.” 
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**If Americans don’t come this winter, nobody 
will,’ say the hotel men of Rome disconsolately. 
It will not even be necessary for them to ‘‘do 


as the Romans do.”’ 
e 


While still within the city limits of Chicago, a 
train was boarded and robbed by bandits. Re- 
gards to those who have deplored the passing 
of the Wild West. 

- 

One of the results of the election is that 
Princeton, New Jersey, has gone “dry.”’ Hor- 
rible, unthinkable, impossible! We may imagine 
Hamlet without the Ghost. We may be able 
even to conjure up visions of Naples without 
Vesuvius. Yea, even the Bull Moose Party 
without the “‘bull”’ is a possibility. But Prince- 
ton without drink—— 

vw 


Sanitary inspectors are conducting a crusade 
against lunchrooms which expose food un- 
wrapped. How about free-lunchrooms? In a 
little while, we shall hear of pickled onions indi- 
vidually wrapped in oiled paper, and sliced 
bologna in sterilized envelopes. 


“‘No matter how many one-piece frocks a woman may 
have, she is lost without her coat and skirt and blouse 
costume and her comfortable lingerie.””— The Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

Not lost, necessarily, but decidedly embar- 


rassed. 
* 


DEAR PUCK: Be good enough to tell me who 
wrote the lines: 
“‘O, solitude, where ar2 the charms 
That sages have seen in thy face? 
Better dwell in the midst of alarms 
Than reign in this horrible place.” 
Thanking you in advance for your trouble, 
CONSTANT WRITER. 


CONSTANT WRITER: The lines you quote are 
the work of Theodore Roosevelt. They were 
written at Bull Moose headquarters under the 
inspiration of election night. 


* 
“I’m going forward, anyway. I’m going to stay for- 
ward.” The Colonel. 
The Colonel’s resolve will be approved by all 
car conductors. Move forward, please. Plenty 
of room up front. 
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Established, 1877. Puck ts the oldest humorous 
publication in America and the newest 


The present season 


THE GRIDIRON 
of the year sees an 
OR THE NATION? enormous amount of 


energy expended on 
the football field for the development of a piti- 
fully small proportion of the student body of 
our great universities. In this concentration of 
physical perfection upon a few to the neglect of 
the many, Suo® sees a great danger—a danger 
which has been brought very close to us by the 
great conflict in Europe. 


It is trite, but nevertheless true, that the United 
States is to-day numerically undermanned. Men, 
trained, disciplined men, the force which must 
be brought into play by a nation in the conser- 
vation of its resources, the maintenance of its 
peace, and the protection of its borders, are 
few and far between 


Were we suddenly called upon to face a crisis, 
such as Europe was called upon to face with but 
very little warning, it would find us woefully 
unprepared. In the security of our peace we 
have neglected to build up an organization 
capable of performing the multitudinous services 
of war, or of any great disaster, either political 
or physical, which may come into a nation’s life. 
The thousands of young men in colleges and 
universities offer a field for the development of 
such a force of trained men in a way that would 
entirely revolutionize our educational, as well as 
our defensive system. 


As our athletics are conducted to-day, a few 
picked men have trainers, coaches, rubbers and 
waiters for the purpose of preparing them for a 
conflict with a correspondingly small group of 
similarly trained men from other institutions. 
The remainder of the student body, which makes 
this training possible, is meanwhile physically 
utterly neglected. 


Yet the average young man entering college 
is quite as much in need of physical development 
and training as of mental. The country too is 
in need of disciplined, trained men; and this 
double need can ‘be met, can be met for less 
money than is expended on a single season’s 
football team. A system of military drill, under 
the supervision of experts in military discipline 
and hygiene, with the co-operation of the athletic 
associations of the colleges, and under the 
auspices of the United States Government, would 
prove of inestimable value to every student in 
the college, and would furnish to the nation a 
ground-work upon which a magnificent, national 
service could be established. A spirit of true 
patriotism and of unselfish public service would 
be instilled in the students. The nucleus of a 
trained military corps would be established 
from which officers and men could be recruited, 
with but little additional training in time of war. 








Quck has preached unceasingly and consis- 
tently against the spirit of militarism because it 
does not believe in one nation making war upon 
another. But it would be fatuous to overlook 
the importance of having at our country’s call a 
body of physically fit men trained to think 
quickly, act concertedly, and be a military unit. 
There is no more fertile field from which to 
recruit the kind of men that our country needs 
than from our universities. Guck believes that 
the sare amount of energy that is now expended 
upon our football teams would bring our univer- 
sity students to a degree of military efficiency 
as a body unsurpassed by the perfect military 
machines of the European nations, and to a 
degree of physical development as individuals 
that would be a model to the civilized world. 


- 


We learn from a perusal of certain valued 
contemporaries that the result of the recent 
election was ‘‘the nation’s rebuke to President 
Wilson.”’ This belongs in the category of things 


wn 


that are important, if true. Aside from his 
reprehensible efforts to keep his country clear 
of war—a course which to some inflammable 
minds doubtless merited rebuke—the President 
was guilty of certain other acts of rash charac- 
ter, for the most part unusual in politics. These 
may be summarized under one head. He per- 
sisted in regarding as sacred obligations the 
pledges in the platform on which he was elected. 
He assumed that performance was the proper 
successor of promise, when forgetfulness or 
compromise was the political precedent. He pro- 
ceeded on the supposition— and who shall say 
he did not deserve a rebuke?-—that the people 
of the United States knew when they elected 
him what he stood for, and the further supposi- 
tion, that once elected, he was in duty bound to 
make good his campaign promises or be traitor 
to the nation which made him its head. For all 
who believe that “‘ platforms are made not to 
stand on, but to get in on,”’ this is strong meat, 
too strong to be palatable. It is too highly- 
seasoned with the spice of novelty. A rebuke, 
by all means. Some rebukes are worth framing. 
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J 
Revel was a lively chap, 


;were Drage 
1 

ar ganam 1 ta ram « TT 

r seemed lO want a nap 

q 


‘ 


- ath if at White Wav 
ever roamed the Great White Way, 


m show to dance and cabaret, 


Vith this his one eternal text, 


se words that he 


Vell, what place shall we go to next?’ 


* 
PRECEDENCE 


In the great corridor of Obscurity two men 
faced each other. 

**Give me the right of way,’’ said one. ‘‘I, sir, 
was once Vice-President.” 

The other laughed, derisively. 

‘*Rubbish!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘I take precedence 
here. I am the husband of an authoress.”’ 


TWO VIEWPOINTS 


“‘Alas!’’ sighed the writer. ‘If I did not 
have such a large family making daily demands 
on me, what masterpieces I could write and 
what wealth I could win.”’ 

“It’s tough working all alone,’’ sighed the 
writer across the way. ‘“‘If I only had a family 
to work for and to make effort worth while, what 
mighty things with the pen I could accomplish.” 


COMICAL REASONING 


“‘Get off from this place and stay off!” 
roared the Colonel. ‘‘Confound you, I won’t 
have a worthless scoundrel around who steals 
everything he can lay his hands on!”’ 

**Well-uh, law-suzz, sah!’’ returned Brother 
Bogus. ‘‘ Dat’s funny! A pusson would ’magine, 
Cuhnel, dat ’twould be a comfort to yo’ to have 
dat sawtuh nigger ’round handy, uh-kaze when 
anything was missin’ yo’d know right whuh 
*twuz at. Yo’ does reason mighty comical, 
sah!” 


t, his heart was gay, 


was sure to say : 


Que 
THE GREAT WHITE QUESTION 





Had 
His portly roll was right on tap 
For any roisterers who'd stay 
Or chase with him about the map 
Wherever pleasure-seekers stray ; 
But could they hold his pace? Nay, nay, 
They'd drop, in time, and leave him, vexed, 
To hunt another bunch and say, 
“Well, what place shall we go to next?” 


Envoi 
And when, at length, there came a day 
Of which we’re warned in many a text, 
With Jack’s last breath we heard him say: 
* Well, what place shall we go to next?” 


I] 
it made his eyes with anger snap 
If someone cried, “ Let’s hit the hay ! 
And for the waiter he would rap 
Although the dawn was growing gray, 
Until broad daylight he would play, 
Salute the sun with mien perplexed, 
And smile at all the gang and say : 
“Well, what place shall we go to next?” 


- 


REVOLUTIONARY 


PATRIOT: What is sadder than a man without 
a country ? 
PEACE LOVER: A country without a man. 


JUST THE JOB 


**What has become of Howler, the famous 
Yalevard cheer leader ?”’ 

**He is conducting the ‘Our Next Issue’ page 
for one of the popular magazines.”’ 


EXPERT 


MRS. HITHERTO: Have you an experienced 
maid ? 

THE EMPLOYMENT AGENT : I can send you 
one who’s had so much experience she can 
break steel enamel picnic dishes. 


HER WAY 


‘When she is angry my wife counts one hun- 
dred before she speaks,”’ said Mr. Meek; ‘“‘ but 
the trouble is she counts it just as we used to 
when we were playing games at school- ‘Ten, 
ten, double-ten, forty-five, a hundred!’ ”’ 


DOPE DREAMS 
OTHELLO: It was my hint to speak of the 
cannibals that each other eat, the anthropophagi 
and men whose heads do grow beneath their 
shoulders 
THE DUKE: Say, do you take it in the arm or 
do you sniff it? 
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CABARET de MAYFLOWER 


unpublished woodcut of Thanksgiving Eve in old Plymouth town 
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TABLOID HOUSEKEEPING 
“Oh, Jack, the bread is beginning to rise! And 
I’ll never be able to get it out of the kitchenette!” 


ENTRENCHED 

HICKVILLE STAGE-HAND (to member of visit- 
ing “‘ Hamlet’’ company): It certainly can’t be 
no fun havin’ to play a grave-digger night after 
night. 

ACTOR | cheerfully) : Oh, the position is not to 
be sneered at when a hostile audience starts a 
bombardment. 


HE WISHED TO KNOW 
**Paw-uh!” 
** Well, my son?”’ 
**Paw, is a pigmy’s father a hogmy ?”’ 


IN POMPEII 
MRS. STRUCKOYLE: Did you ask when this 
place was destroyed, Henry? 
MR. STRUCKOYLE: Sh! Why, I didn’t even 
know the Germans had invaded Italy ! 

















A BROADWA 


The “‘ Tired Business Man” has nothing on the Humble Ditch-Digger. 


Grow 


THE “INS” OF IT 


Daughter seems really to think 
Nothing but dress is worth while; 

Visions of purple and pink, 
Daughter is always in style. 


Clothing like this costs a pile, 
Money’s not easy to get; 

Daughter is always in style, 
Father is always in debt. 


¥ 


FIGHT STORY OF THE FUTURE 


(When newspaper men are barred from the ringside 
and the press agents of the principals, following the plan 
of the European army staffs, write the stories of the 
engagement. ) 

EAST ORANGE, N. J.— (Delayed by censor. ) 
In a ten-round engagement on the battle front 
last night, Pinkie Schlitz succeeded in inflicting 
considerable damage upon Gunner Brown, suc- 
cessfully resisting the enemy’s vicious onslaught 
and compelling him to withdraw with consider- 
able damage. Following a counter attack to 
the jaw, Schlitz lay down upon the canvas, but 
this move was merely for strategical reasons 
and he arose at the count of nine, renewing the 
struggle with even greater energy at the close, 
drew back to his base, having suffered minor 
losses. On the whole, the brief despatches 
from the front show the situation not unadvan- 
tageous to Schlitz. 


HARLEM. At the (name deleted by cen- 
sor) arena, last evening, Gunner Brown delivered 
successfully a series of violent attacks upon 
Pinkie Schlitz, swooping down from the heights 
of the Harlem and catching the enemy unpre- 
pared. With the remarkable recuperative power 
that has distinguished him throughout the cam- 
paign, Schlitz succeeded for a time in holding 
his ground, but at enormous cost, and was 
finally compelled to retire across the river. 
From the number of old men in his corner, it is 
evident that Schlitz has been compelled to call 
the last of his reserves to the front. Brown’s 
manager will file a protest with neutral factions 
against the alleged use by Schlitz of a handful 
of dum-dum bullets in each glove during this 
encounter. The engagement, in summing up, 
was a decisive victory for the tactical methods 
of Gunner Brown. 


NEW YORK. From incomplete reports that 
have passed the censors to-day, it would seem 
that the situation on the battle front, 
following yesterday’s engagement, 
is unchanged. The sporting editor 
of the Sun, basing his decision upon 
official reports from 
the various head- 
quarters and on 
unofficial although 
authoritative advi- 
ces received this 
morning, pronoun- 
ces the result of the 
battle a draw. 
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HARD TO DECIDE 


PROUDLEY: If Dobleigh has finished his paint- 
ing, why doesn’t he send it to the Exhibition 
and let people see it? 

EMMERLEY: Because he’s in a quandary about 
giving ita name. Some of his friends want him 
to enter it as ‘‘The Falls of Niagara,’’ and 
others advise him to turn the canvas upside 
down and call it ‘‘A Yellowstone Park Geyser.”’ 


SPECIALIZED PITY 


ELDERLY UNFORTUNATE: Help me, kind 
lady! Anything you can give! 

THE KIND LADY (who happens to be an anti- 
vivisectionist): Just the thing! I'll give you one 
of Fifi’s old blankets; your poor dog must feel 
the cold terribly. 
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A Visit to My edition er 
: of Walt ~ 
Walt Whitman wy jtman’s I, fs 


“Leaves of Grass” is dated 
1867, the third, if I am not mis- 
taken, the first appearing in 1855. 
Inside is pasted a card upon 
which is written in large clumsy 
letters: ‘‘Walt Whitman, Cam- 
den, New Jersey, July, 1877.” 
I value this autograph, because 
Walt gave it to me; rather I paid 
him for it, the proceeds, two 
dollars (I think that was the 
amount), going to some asylum 
in Camden. In addition, the 
‘good gray poet’’ was kind 
enough to add a woodcut of him- 
self as he appeared in the 1855 
volume, “‘ hankering, gross, mys- 
tical, nude,’”’ and another of his 
old mother, with her shrewd, 
kindly face. Walt is in his shirt- 
sleeves, one arm akimbo, the 
other in his pocket, his neck 
bare, the pose that of a noncha- 
lant workman—though in actual 
practice he was always opposed 
to work of any sort; on his head 
is a slouch hat, and you recall 
his line: ‘“‘I wear my hat as I 
please, indoors or out.” The 
picture is characteristic, even to 
the sensual mouth and Bowery 
boy pose. You almost hear him 
say: “‘I find no sweeter fat than 
sticks to my own bones.” Altogether a different man from the iater bard, 
the heroic apparition of Broadway, Pennsylvania Avenue, and Chestnut 
Street. I had convalesced from a severe attack of Edgar Allan Poe only to 
fall desperately ill with Whitmania. Youth is ever in revolt, age alone brings 
resignation. My favorite reading was Shelley, my composer among com- 
posers, Wagner. Chopincame later. This was in 1876, when the Bayreuth 
apotheosis made Wagner’s name familiar to us, especially in Philadelphia, 
where his empty, sonorous Centennial March was first played by Theodore 
Thomas at the Exposition. The reading of a magazine article by Moncure D. 
Conway caused me to buy a copy, at an extravagant price for my purse, of 
‘* The Leaves of Grass,’’ and so uncritical was I that I madea parallel between 
Wagner and Whitman; between the most consciously artistic of men and the 
wildest amongimprovisatores. But thenit seemed to me that both had thrown 
off the ‘‘ shackles of convention.’”’? What prison-like similes we are given to in 
the heady, generous impulses of green adolescence. I was a boy, and 
having seen Walt on Market Street, as he came from the Camden 
ferry, I resolved to visit him. It was sometime after the Fourth of July, 
1877, and I soon found his little house on Mickle Street. A policeman 
at the ferryhouse directed me. I confess I was scared after I had 
given the bell one of those pulls that you tremblingly essay at a dentist’s 
door. To my amazement the old man soon stood before me, and cordially 
bade me enter. ‘‘ Walt,’ I said, for I had heard that he disliked a more 
ceremonious prefix, ‘“‘I’ve come to tell you how much ‘The Leaves’ have 
meant to me.” ‘‘Ah!” he replied, simply, and asked me to take a chair. 
To this hour I can see the humble room, but when I try to recall our con- 
versation I fail. That it was on general literary subjects I know, but the 
main theme was myself. In five minutes Walt pumped me dry. He did 
it in his quiet sympathetic way, and, with the egoism of my age, I was not 
averse from relating the adventures of my soul. That Walt was a fluent 
conversationalist one need but read his memoirs by Horace Traubel. 
Witness his tart allusion to Swinburne: ‘‘Isn’t he the damnedest simula- 
crum?’’ But he was a sphinx the first time I met him. I do recall that he 
said Poe wrote too much in a dark cellar, and that music was his chief 
recreation—of which art he knew nothing; it served him as a sounding 
background for his pencilled improvisations. I begged for an autograph. 
He told me of his interest in a certain asylum or hospital, whose name has 
gone clean out of my mind, and I paid my few dollars for the treasured 
signature. It is now one of my chief literary treasures. 
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His If I forget the tenor of our discourse I have not for- 
A gotten the immense impression made upon me by the 

ppearance man. As vain as a peacock, Walt looked like a Greek 
rhapsodist. Tall, imposing in bulk, his regular features, mild, light-blue 
gray eyes, clear ruddy skin, plentiful white hair and beard, evoked an 
image of the magnificently fierce old men he chants of in his book. But 
he wasn’t fierce, his voice was a tenor of agreeable timbre, and he was 
gentle, even to womanliness. Indeed, he was like a receptive lovable old 


woman, the kind he celebrates so 
He never smoked, and 


x > often. 
his only drink was water. I doubt 
if he ever drank spirits. His old 


By JAMES HUNEKER 


friends say ‘‘ No,” although he is 
a terrible rakein print. Without 
suggesting effeminacy, he gave 
me the impression of a feminine 
soul in a masculine envelope. 
When President Lincoln first saw 
him he said: ‘‘ Well, he looks like 
aman!” Perhaps Lincoln knew, 
for his remark has other conno- 
tations than the speech of Napo- 
leon when he met Goethe: 
“Voila, un homme!” Hasn’t 
Whitman asked in Calamus, the 
most revealing section of ‘‘The 
Leaves’: ‘Do you suppose 
yourself advancing on _ real 
ground toward a real heroic 
man?” He also wrote of Cala- 
mus: ‘‘Here the frailest leaves 
of me... Here I shade down 
and hide my thoughts. I donot 
express them. And yet they 
expose me more than all my other 
poems.”’ Mr. Harlan, Secretary 
of the Interior, when he 
dismissed Walt from his depart- 
ment because of an offense 
against morals, did not know 
about the Calamus section— I 
believe they were not incorpo- 
rated in “‘ The Leaves ”’ till later 
but Washington was acquainted 
with Walt and his idiosyncracies, and, despite W. D. Connor’s spirited vindica- 
tion, certain rumors could not be stifled. Walt was thirty-six when ‘‘ The 
Leaves’’ appeared; forty-one when Calamus was written. 
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I left the old man after a hearty handshake, a‘‘So 4 Forbidden 
long!’’ just as in his book, and a paternal kiss on my 
forehead—a kiss that seemed a consecration, and went Poet 
back to Philadelphia. Full of the day, I told my policeman at the ferry 
that I had seen Walt. ‘‘ That old gasbag comes here every afternoon. He 
gets free rides across the Delaware,” and I rejoiced to think that a soulless 
corporation had some appreciation of a great poet, though the irreverence 
of this ‘‘ powerful uneducated person’’ shocked me. When I reached home 
I told my mother of my visit. She was plainly disturbed. She said that 
the writings of the man were immoral, but she was pleased at my report 
of Walt’s sanity, sweetness, mellow optimism, and his magnetism, like some 
natural force. I forgot, in my enthusiasm, that it was Walt who listened, 
I who gabbled. My father, who had never read ‘‘ The Leaves,’’ had sterner 
criticism to offer: ‘‘If I ever hear of you going to see that shameless 
rascal you’ll be sorry!’’ This coming from the most amiable, even indul- 
gent, of parents, surprised me. Later I discovered the root of his objection, 
for, to be quite frank, Walt did not bear a too savory reputation in Phila- 
delphia, and I have heard him spoken of so contemptuously that it would 
bring a blush to the shining brow of a Whitmaniac. Yet dogs followed him 
and children loved him. I saw Walt accidentally at intervals, though never 
again in Camden. I met him on the streets, and several times tock him 
from the Carl Gaertner Quartet Concerts in the Foyer of the Broad S‘reet 
Academy of Music to the Market Street cars. He lumbered majestically, 
his hairy breast exposed, but was a feeble old man, older than his years; 
paralysis had maimed him. He is said to have incurred it from his unsel- 
fish labors as nurse in the camp hospitals at Washington during the Civil 
War, however it was in his family on the paternal side, and at thirty he was 
quite gray. The truth is, Walt was not the healthy hero he celebrates in 
his book. That he never dissipated we know; that his husky masculinity, 
his posing as the Great God Priapus in the garb of a Bowery boy is dis- 
counted by the facts. Parsiphallic, he was not of Pan’s breed. In the 
“Children of Adam,”’ the part most unfavorably criticised of ‘‘ The Leaves,” 
he is the Great Bridegroom, and in no literature, ancient or modern, have 
been the ‘‘mysteries” of the temple of love so brutally exposed. With all 
his genius in naming certain unmentionable matters, I don’t believe in the 
virility of these pieces, scintillating with sexual images. They leave one 
cold despite their erotic vehemence; the abuse of the vocative is not 
persuasive, their raptures are largely rhetorical. This exaltation, this 
ecstasy, seen at its best in William Blake, is sexual ecstasy, but only when 
the mood is married to the ‘‘ mot lumiere ”’ is there the authentic conflagra- 
tion. Then his ‘barbaric yawp is heard across the roofs of the world’’; 
but in the under-humming harmonics of Calamus, where Walt really loafs, 
and invites his soul, we get the real man, not the inflated humbuggery of 

(Continued on page 20) 














FROM THE FRONT 
The New York Sun, editorially, is very hard 
upon those of us who have been heard to mur- 
mur that we are “‘sick of war news.” Those 
must be puny minds, avers the Sun, and very 


Brow 


SOME COMFORT 


So Fashion decrees that the slim girl must go — 


PSP 


Though she can’t go much farther, P’ll swear; 
She wears only film-stuff, cut high and cut low, 
And the heaviest garment’s her hair. 


Yet I never could countenance excess of flesh; 
My soul is inclined to the svelte; 

So I warm to creations of tissue and mesh, 
With “slits” up and down to the belt. 


Then cheer up, Grace Slender, nor bend to alarms. 
Though Fashion deny you a bunk, 

I’ve a flat big enough for your willowy charms ; 
For your clothes, there is room in my trunk. 


suffocated imaginations, that can fail to be in- 
terested in every slightest phase of the world 
cataclysm now in progress. The Sun should 
worry. We may say that we are “sick of war 
news,” but we go right on reading every last 





























GETTING THE BUSINESS 


“‘What’s Wombat kicking about?” 

“Why, he’s been to six Chamber of Commerce get-together 
dinners, and now he can’t understand why the South American 
orders don’t come pouring in.”’ 

















BROAD ENOUGH 


“Why has Mrs. Chubby given up her trip to the Orient?” 
““Why, she happened to hear that travel broadened one.” 


line of it just the same. We have lost nothing 
of it; and even the Sun will agree that it has 
been at times a pretty hard stew for the mind 
to digest. 


Read it? I guess we do. We read in the 
Boston Herald that a certain Mr. George W. 
Lee, ‘‘ entertained the members of the Field and 
Forest Club with a story of his recent expe- 
riences in Europe,”’ in which he said that “‘he 
was greatly impressed by the tea-drinking habit 
of the English. It is common not only among 
the idle rich, but also among the street-cleaners 
and policemen.”” It makes us wonder whether 
Mr. Lee also observed tbe curious wooden 
shoes that are worn on the feet of Belgian and 
Dutch persons, or that other remarkable national 
custom of the French the use of the word 
**oui”’ for “‘yes.”’ 


Mr. Lee also told of ‘‘ eating peanuts that had 
been given him before he left Boston, while 
waiting for transportation from France to Eng- 
land.”” The gentleman undoubtedly came back 
with a big fund of reminiscences. Possibly he 
had difficulty in cashing his tourist checks. One 
hundred thousand returning American refugees 
have reported through the newspapers that, 
when they left the scenes of conflict, the trains 
were all running late. Wonder if that was Mr. 
Lee’s experience, too? 


There is one thing, though, about the Bos- 
ton man’s recital, that leaves us in a condition 
of dark perplexity. It is about those peanuts. 
The thing sticks in our mind horribly. We 
should have told either more or less. We are 
harrassed by the question: ‘‘What did he do 
with the shells?’”’ 


SYSTEMATIZED 


**Well, this is Monday.”” 

**What do you mean?” 

**To-day von Kluck is captured.”” 

**I don’t know what you’re talking about.” 

“It is very simple. I have a system worked 
out, and it’s infallible. You can look in any 
newspaper and you will find out that on Mon- 
days, Wednesdays and Fridays von Kluck is 
surrounded and about to be captured. On Tues- 
days, Thursdays and Saturdays he escapes. 
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By GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


Impressions of the Passing Show 


See that you get the original. None genuine 
ithout the signature on the label. — Editor. 





“THE MONEY MAKERS.”—An inebriated child of ten 
suggesting to Mr. Jake Shubert that the price of Winter 
Garden Seats be reduced to fifty cents. Mr. Shubert 
thereupon congratulating the inebriated child upon 
its great perspicacity. Charles Klein looking through 
Brentano’s heavy plate-glass window at a copy of George 
Barr McCutcheon’s “ Brewster’s Millions,’’ around which 
the window-dresser has, by mistake, placed the jacket of 
one of the works of John Stuart Mill. 


“THE HAWK.”—Henri Bernstein reading a play by 
Bataille, and ejaculating “ Ha, I will write this play!"’ He 
is overheard by Bataille, who, with a despairing shrug of 
the shoulders, forthwith throws himself over a precipice. 
The case is reported for the Evening Post by Mr. Paul 
Armstrong. 


“DADDY LONGLEGS.”’—Chocolate eclairs at break- 
fast. 


“THE LAW OF THE LAND.’’—Three bass drums, two 
snare drums, six kettle drums, and eight tin pans being 
pounded violently in the backyard on Sunday by Theo- 
dore Kremer’s grandchildren. Their mother urges them 
sweetly to stop, but the 
children politely tell her to 
go to hell. 


““MY LADY’S DRESS.”— 
Gaby Deslys is sitting in the 
bathtub. She shouts aloud: 
“What’s the use of 
clothes?”" Monsieur Paul 
Poiret enters. He gives ear 
to the lady’s protestation, 
and agrees with her. Ly- 
man Howe meanwhile en- 
tertains the couple with his 
illustrated travelogue. 
Then— Monsieur Poiret 
wakes up. 


“MR. WU.”’—Sardou eat- 
ing chop suey with Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell at the 
Pekin restaurant in Long- 
acre Square. The orchestra 
plays a_ selection from 
“The Mikado,” in ragtime. 
Whereupon Sardou and 
Mrs. Pat get up and do an 
old-fashioned polka. At the 
conclusion, Michael Morton 
jumps on top of a table and 
applauds. 


“* CONSEQUENCES.”— 
George Bernard Shaw en- 


Ibsen discovers Amalfi 


Puppet 


ters a synagogue, and asks to be shown the baptismal 
font. They show it to him. His friend Zangwill, subse- 
quently learning what has happened, says, ‘‘ Well, what 
about it?” 


“THE MIRACLE MAN.” — An actor with a serious 
case of consumption is recommended by his physician 
in Arizona to spend a couple of months in Atlantic City. 
He follows the doctor’s advice, and recovers from his 
attack of consumption, but catches a severe cold, which 
settles in his lungs, and causes his death. 


“THE PHANTOM RIVAL.”—A lady gets the d. t.’s 
from drinking a quart of sarsaparilla at a party given by 
James K. Hackett. When she comes to, she learns it was 
not James K. Hackett’s party at all, but a Dutch treat. 
Her husband meanwhile rubs some hair tonic on his 
scalp. 


- 


Little Lessons from the Great 
Masters 


“‘ Amalfi, being close to the sea, offers opportunity for 
bathing.”"— Henrik Ibsen, in a letter written on June 27, 
1879, to Marcus Gronvold. 


“My nurse was fond of remarking that you cannot 





She shouts aloud: “‘ What's the use of clothes?’’ 
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Illustrations by RALPH BARTON 


make a purse out of a sow’s ear.’’—George Bernard 
Shaw, in the preface to “Man and Superman,” page 
XXIV. 


“Darwin brought to us a new revelation of nature.” 
Anatole France. 


“The world moves quickly.” Pinero, in ““ The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray,”’ Act I. 


“They say miracles are past.”— Shakespeare, in “‘ All's 
Well That Ends Well,”’ Act II, Scene 3. 


“Violin playing does not come by nature!”—Frm 
George Henry Lewes’ “ Epistle to Anthony Trollope.” 


“Love is a wonderful thing.’—From the Works of 
Richard Harding Davis. 


“Seats Eight Weeks in Advance” 


1. The heroine, when neglected by her husband, must, 
under no circumstance, merely be longing for her lover, 
or merely be praying for his coming, but must “ be eating 
her heart out” for him. This process must be negotiated 
with “every fibre of her being.”” Her husband, more- 
over, must, under no circumstances, merely get the truth 
from her or learn the truth from her. The truth is 
always “‘ dragged” from a heroine. The heroine must 
be exceptionally careful, 
furthermore, always to wipe 
her nose when she gets 
through crying. 


2. The ingenue must al- 
ways indicate happiness by 
blinking her eyes. All young 
girls, when receiving a pro- 
posal of marriage from a 
man they do not love, keep 
their eyes fastened to the 
floor. The ingenue must 
never forget this. She must 
also remember that young 
girls, when they wish to sit 
down, never, under any cir- 
cumstance, deposit their 
persons in a chair quietly 
and normally as do other 
human beings, but always 
plump themselves down 
suddenly with a little half- 
jump, half-flop. 


3. The hero, if his role be 
that of a gentleman, must 
dress as a gentleman is al- 
ways Careful to dress. That 
is to say, he must wear 4 
gold key-chain stretched 
from his left hip to his side 
trouser-pocket when he 
dons evening clothes, and 
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must flip aside the tails of his coat, lest they wrinkle, 
when he seats himself. The hero must at least once 
place both hands on the heroine’s shoulders, hold her 
at arm’s length, gaze into her eyes and say: “You 
do not doubt me; tell me that you do not!” The hero- 
ine must never make verbal reply to this. She must 
merely drop her eyelids. Whereupon the hero must ex- 
claim: “I knew it!’’ and must fold her passionately in his 
arms. The heroine must now 
arbitrarily disengage herself 
quickly from the hero’s em- 
brace, with a “No, no— you 
must not—we must not——” 
The hero must then step 
toward the heroine. He must 
make to decipher the reason 
for her attitude. He gets as 
far as “ But——” At this point 
someone must always enter 
the room and prevent an im- 
mediate solution of the mys- 
tery of the heroine’s action, 
thus helping to defer the end 
of the play until the regula- 
tion five minutes of eleven. 


4. All butlers, after being 
told to answer the front door- 
bell, always come back into 
the room and stand to one 

a. td side of the door until the guest 

enters. That is, of course, the 

Paul Armstrong _ invariable custom of butlers 
reports the case _ inreallife. 





5. All bookcases contain 
complete sets of books. Never by any chance does a 
bookcase in a library in actual life contain individual 
volumes. Books are always bound in red or green. 


6. When paper money is used on the stage, it must 
always be new, crisp, and clean. The drama does not 
recognize paper money which has the appearance of 
having been in circulation. 


? 


There is much to be urged against so-called natural- 
ness in acting. For example: When an actor is praised 
for his “ naturalness,” it means, obviously, that the actor 
has simply been playing himself. That is, he has presented 
himself to the audience as he actually is; as he is, in 
other words, in his off-stage, everyday person. As actors 
go—with a handful of exceptions could anything be 
more horrible? Is it not profoundly preferable, there- 
fore, that an actor should be not “ natural”? We go to 
the theatre to see actors as human characters in human 
plays, not as actors. For those who desire naturalness 
in acting, the luncheon room of the Knickerbocker, or a 
professional matinee—not the theatre—is the place. 


a 
We hear much of the difference twixt the quality of 
London and New York theatre audiences. It may be 


summed up in a single sentence. In London they do not 
put a chain on the dime-in-the-slot opera-glasses. 








The truth is always dragged 
from the heroine 
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A HARD MARK 


II 


By HY MAYER 


SHOW GIRL: Has your feller felt the effects of Cupid’s shafts yet, Queenie? 
CHORUS LADY : Honest to goodness, Rosemary, I’m afraid Cupid will have to use dum-dums on that guy. 


MODERN WARFARE 


Along the line dashed Captain Scott 
And urged us on against the foe, 

Until there came a well-aimed shot 
That laid his motorcycle low. 


Old Colonel Siccem rode like mad, 
In disregard of life and limb; 

Four different times that day he had 
His auto shot from under him. 


- 


SIDEWALK CONVERSATION 


“The Constitution distinctly states “ig 

“*What do you know about the Constitution? 
I’ll bet you can’t repeat the opening clause.” 

“‘I can, too: ‘We, the people of the United 
States, being of sound mind and disposing 
will sig 

“That will do,” interrupted the other man. 
**I didn’t think you knew it, old top.” 


PROOF 
“It has been suggested that the churches 
advertise. Do you think it would work?” 
“Sure. The Sunday after the papers men- 
tioned our minister’s name in a divorce case 
there was a record attendance.” 


v 


“They say”’ has ruined more people than Wall 
Street. 


CIVIC PRIDE 


“*I notice that the people of your town have 
cut the weeds since I was here last.’’ 

“*Yes, sir. A boy who was born here has 
turned out to be the greatest shortstop in the 
history of the game.”’ 


Social tact is making your company feel 
thoroughly at home, even though you thoroughly 
wish they were. 





L 
WHAT COULD HE SAY? 


GLADYS: Don’t you think that these new 
tight-fitting gowns are wonderfully smart? 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE RAINBOW 
By Richard Le Gallienne 


“These things are real!” said one, and bade me gaze Think you the storm that wrecks a summer day, 
On black and mighty shapes of iron and stone, With funeral blackness and with leaping fire 
On murder, on madness, on lust, on towns ablaze, And boiling roar of rain, more real than they 
And on a thing made all of rattling bone. That, when the warring heavens begin to tire, 
* What,” said he, “ will you bring to match with these?” With tender fingers on the tumult paint, 
* Yea, War is real,” I said, “and real is Death— Spanning the huddled wrack from base to cope 
A little while —mortal realities ; With soft effulgence like some haloed saint 
But Love and Hope draw an immortal breath.” The rainbow bridge eternal that is Hope? 


Deem her no phantom born of desperate dreams ; 

Ere man yet was, *twas Hope that wrought him man; 
The blind earth, climbing skyward by her gleams, 

Hoped—and the beauty of the world began. 
Prophetic of all loveliness to be, 

Though God Himself seem from his station hurled, 
Still shall the blackest hell look up and see 

Hope’s rainbow on the summits of the world. 























WHAT TO WRITE 


‘*The day of the historical novel has passed,” 
sighed the Publisher, as he leaned back in his 
chair and lighted a cigar. ‘*‘The book readers 
don’t want = 

“But I have just come from the library,” 
interrupted the Author. ‘I find that the so-called 
historical novels are read as much as ever they 
were.” 

“The market is glutted with them,” continued 
Mr. Publisher. ‘‘We dare not even seriously 
consider the publication of a historical novel. 
Now take character sketches —— ”’ 

“‘Ah, yes,”’ sighed the Author, for that was 
his specialty. 

**People have also grown weary of character 
sketches.”” The Author lost his smile. ‘‘ They 
demand, instead, novels of plain things. Some- 
thing vital, connected with every-day life if 

‘Like the sex problem, marriage and divorce,” 
suggested the Author. 

‘*Not at all,”’ answered the Publisher. ‘‘ That 
thing has been done to death. No publisher 
would dare put his money into another society 
novel. What the public wants is action.” 

** Adventure stuff,” said the Author eagerly. 

**No, no, not too bloody. Blood-and-thunder 
would get across a few years ago, but not in 
this day and age.”’ 





MODEKN DRAWBACKS 


“Well, they may say what they like, but I can’t see the 
convenience of having running water in your home.”’ 


**Must be well adulterated with a love story,”’ 
hinted the Author. 

**I should say pretty much so, yet not too 
much, for you see the old fashioned love story 
is also a thing of the past. The reading public 
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has changed, it is clamoring for something 
new. You authors must get out of the beaten 
path into new fields of fiction. Romance is what 
they want.” 

**Without adventure?” asked the Author. 

“And cut down the love twaddle, leave out 
the blood-and-thunder, the dukes and the lords, 
the kings and the queens, all sex problems, 
society dope, and don’t make it a character 
sketch. Lay the scene anywhere except in the 
Canadian North, New England, the Middle West, 
the Wild West, the tropics, the city, the wilder- 
ness, the Orient, and we will be glad to consider 
your work.” 

**Er, is there any market for books of verse?”’ 
asked the Author timidly. 

**None at all, sir,”’ smiled the Publisher. 
*“*Good morning.” 

- 


Some conservatives call 
a spade a muckrake. 


BOTH PUZZLES 


POLITICS: What is your attitude in regard to 
our present form of government? 

AUTOBUG: The same that I entertain toward 
my automobile. I know there’s something wrong 
with it, but I don’t know how to fix it. 
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AT THE FOOTBALL GAME 


Which of ’em catches cold, He or She? 















































































By RICHARD BARRY 





Said the Bee as he paused a moment by the wayside: 
“There is but one ertrance to Paradise work!” 

The Butterfly sheathed her lovely wings, seeking a 
moment’s rest. “How pitiful is your resource if you 
know of only one,” she sighed, “‘ when there are so many 
roads to Paradise!”’ 

The honest Bee, stained and stunted with his worthy 
labor, buzzed with resentment at this slur on his simple 
creed. But instantly he checked himself, reflecting that he 
might, if he assumed a manner of cautious query, learn 
something of the Butterfly’s Heaven. To the industrious, 
unearned leisure seems filled with tantalizing delights. 

Therefore he concealed the contempt he really felt for 
the gorgeous indolence of the splendid creature who was 
honoring him with converse, and slyly replied: “I am 
very stupid in the ways of the world, for I know of only 
one road. Will you not place me forever in your debt by 
explaining to me the topography of your progress?” 

“Ho! Ho!” laughed the Butterfly. ‘How humble are 
the climbers! Still, 1 do not mind naming for you a few 
of the roads.”’ 

Whereupon the Butterfly enumerated : 


1. Never notice an unmarried woman, nor a married 
one under forty. 

2. Rent a box at the opera, but never occupy it. 

3. Reserve the imperial suite of the Aquitania the middle 
of August and have your meals served in your private 
dining-room. The reporters at either end of the ferry 
will do the rest, provided you defy them and refuse to 
reveal your identity. 


Soon others will climb to you; 
when they do, freeze them. 


4. Subscribe only to fashionable charities. 

5. Have your champion dog give a dinner to all other 
champions, who can attend only if chaperoned by their 
mistresses. 


6. Let your wealthy daughter marry the impecunious 
son of one born there. 


7. Vice versa. Let your wealthy son, etc. 


8. Place a member of the 400 under financial obligations 
to you and keep him there. 


9. Enter your daughter at a boarding-school patronized 
only by the first families. It will take her five years to 
get in and ten years more to get you in, but no matter. 
The way is sure. 


10. Have your son the day he is born proposed for 
membership at one of the two clubs in New York where 
it requires twenty years to secure an election. When he 
is once in he can have a two weeks’ guest card issued to 
you, and that is Open Sesame. 

ll. Never go to a summer resort where the rooms are 
less than twenty-five dollars a day. 

12. Be willing to make vapid people laugh by making an 
ass of yourself. 

13. Resign all your individuality and cater to those who 
have none. 

14. Buy a yacht, but don’t use it, except during Regatta 
week. Let your poor relations be unsmart enough to 
enjoy it. 





THE 


15. Never see a play, read a book, nor laugh at a joke 
that is either popular or well written. 

16. Employ only English servants and permit them to 
regulate your conduct. 

17. Avoid the appearance of climbing by pretending to 





Employ only English servants and 
permit them to regulate your conduct. 


be already there. Soon others will climb toward you. 
When they do, freeze them. 


18. Avoid incriminating alliances with industry and the 
arts, though you must patronize both. 


19. Pay your gambling debts, but never a tradesman. 

20. Enjoy your immorality and practise virtue with 
discrimination. 

“Hold!” cried the Bee. ‘“‘I was speaking of Paradise. 
You are wandering.” 





Be willing to make vapid people 
laugh by making an ass of yourself. | 


BUTTERFLY 








Illustrations by M. HELD 





“ The ways are infinite,” answered the Butterfly, “ and 
all pleasant.” 

“To what Paradise do you refer ?”’ insisted the Bee. 

“The only Paradise Society,” the bland Butterfly 
most courteously responded. 

The timid, stupid, industrious little Bee sadly held his 
shaggy thought-worn head, and murmured: “They all 
sound like work to me.”’ 

The bold, bad, haughty, beautiful Butterfly lazily spread 
her wondrous wings and lay shimmering entrancingly in 
the dappled sunlight. 

“Naturally —to you!” she flippantly responded, while 
the slow-thinking Bee blinked his sordid, work-worshiping 
eyes, wondering if he were pinged. 

The Butterfly rippled on: 

“To the worker all things are work. To Society all 
things are play—even the worker and his work. 

“Society is a place where no poet, no laborer, no thinker 
can thrive; yet all poets, all laborers, all thinkers are con- 
stantly striving to get into Society. We are abhorred and 
adored, cursed and idolized, derided and imitated in the 
same breath. 

“Even you, my dear worthy Bee, are listening to me 
with shame in your heart while you palpitate with desire 
to learn of an existence which must always be closed to 
you. Destiny has chosen you for a more drab fate.” 

The Bee was now highly indignant. His virtuous, well- 
knit fur bristied righteously with dignified resentment. “I 
care nothing at all about Society!”’ he exclaimed. “‘How 
can such an aggregation of wastrels interest me?” 

“Precisely!” purred the Butterfly, with an ingratiating 
smile. “‘It does seem curious, and it is too bad you do 
not better understand yourself.’’ 











Let your daughter marry 
the son of one born there. 


“Understand myself!” snorted the Bee. “I know 
everything there is to know about myself. I am an 
honest, upright, God-fearing, hard-working Bee and I owe 
no bee a cent.” 

“Undoubtedly,” admitted the Butterfly. ‘‘ But Society 
has an irresistible appeal for you because you are 
dynamic, and Society is the last human expression of 
static force. You are drawn to us against your will and 
despite it. You know notwhy. You protest. You deny. 
You close your eyes, stop your ears, and yet the still 
small voice within you cries aloud for Society.” 

“Nonsense!” 

“No. Truth. Society is the dwelling place of those 
who have utterly arrived. It is the Olympus of the Gods 
who have finally placed their feet on the neck of mundane 
effort. It is the Nirvana of sweltering souls! ”’ 

A great silence settled between them. Finally the Bee 
asked, timidly, as of old: “‘What is the easiest way to 
get in?” 

“Be born there.” 

“Please do not trifle,” protested the earnest Bee. “ You 
mentioned twenty ways. Are there no others?” 

The Butterfly yawned. “Oh, yes,”’ she replied, “ but to 
enumerate more I would have to think, and it requires 
such an effort to think. I hate effort! Perhaps— another 
day. Good-bye!” 

And she sailed languorously into the blue, a dream of 
indolent beauty. With a sigh the poor little Bee turned to 
the pollen of a neglected flower. It was a faded old 
bachelor button and it had very little honey. 
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‘he Grocers furnish aeropianes 
To folks who wish to price things; 
‘The rebels in South Africa 
Have somewhat ceased to slice things. 
Monsieur Poincaire may soon return 
To Paris for the season; 
The well-known Greek 
Began to squeak, 
And golf retards our reason. 





French accents have been censored in 


Fastidious Vienna; 
The Belgian Jandscape soon will serve 
To illwstrate Gehenna. 
The London inns have mobilized 
A la i e 
A host of neutral waiters; 
Sir Taft said: “* Pause, 
Respect the laws!” 
And have you bought your gaiters ? 
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Verses by DANA BURNET 





EWS IN RIME 


Iilustrations by MERLE JOHNSON 


The social lights of Washington 
Are cracking ’neath the stresses 
Of separating German “ vons” 
From Lords and Marchicnesses. 
The Colonel says he knows of plans 
To capture Uncle Sam’; 
The savants ery 
That Mars is dry 
Will someone page the camel? 


My Lord of Battenberg resigned 
As Britain’s sea director ; 
The Sultan promised Germany 
That Turkey would protect her. 
The Balkans have begun to bawl 
With heated animation; 
The U.S.A. 
Remains to-day 
A lonely peaceful nation. 


The Cossacks, with an iron broom, 
Have swept the plains of Poland; 
An avalanche of dramadines* 
Deluged the shores of showland. 
New York enjoyed a birthday fete 
She looks quite young for her age; 
The cotton mart 
Will shortly start, 
And Trade is gaining courage. 


* A dramadine is a young drama, half-baked 


M. Caillaux spoofed the British troops 
And landed in a prison; 
lhe Kaiser said with simple pride 
That Albert’s crown was his’n. 
A scandal smirched the sylvan glades 
Of Sing Sing by the river ; 
The Russian Tzar 
Is back at par, 


And we have had a shiver. 





A necessary Governor 
Was faithfully elected; 
Doc. Pease would have the universe 
Severely disinfected. 
The whole Italian Cabinet 
Is busily resigning ; 
The Dardanelles 
Are sprouting shells, 
And so to our last lining. 














THE RUBE 


When young Silas Greene was _ nineteen 
years old he decided that thc farm was too 
small for his talents and expressed a desire to 
beat it for the city. Silas’s father was nota 
Back-to-the-Lander; he was a Stay-on-the- 
Lander, and he greeted Silas’ remarks anent 

departure citywards 

| with loud hoots of 

derision and deep 
groans of protest. 


But young Silas 
stuck pertinaciously 
to his ambition to seek 
the busy marts of 
trade, and when 
father refused to put 
up a cent, and de- 
clared that he would 
not even buy Silas a 
suit for the occasion, 
the young man hunted 
up the suit he had worn for best three years 
before it was the only dress-up apparel he 
could boast - and prepared to wear that on his 
trip to New York. Silas’s mother found that by 
taking all the padding out of the shoulders and 
letting out a few seams here and there Silas 
could wedge himself into the old suit, though 
any sudden movement was dangerous. 





Clad in these ridiculous garments and with 
his railroad fare and three dollars beside in his 
pockets--mother had slipped this to him out of 
the ‘‘ chicken money’’ she had concealed from 
father these many years Silas made his start. 
His future was all before him, and he little 
realized the hardships and disappointments and 

the terrific struggle for 
i, existence in the vast 
WE metropolis. 


We pass over the ex- 
periences of the young 
man in reaching his goal, 
and find him ambling awk- 
wardly down Fifth Avenue, 
staring in at shop win- 
dows, and himself the target for 
hundreds of eyes. And Silas 
was a queer looking Ike. His 
derby was very low-crowned 
it had been cut off and sewed together again by 
mother, when father had decided to throw it 
away — and being two sizes too large for Silas it 
rested mostly on the tips of his ears. His collar 
was very high and a size too small, so that he 
looked as though momentarily in danger of 
suffocation. His suit wrinkled and hunched 
hither and yon, it was too tight wherever that 
was possible, and it had no shape whatever. 
His trousers were clinging and exceedingly 
snug, and short by at least five inches, display- 
ing large bony ankles clad in white socks. 





His shoes were an inch and a half or so too 
long and exceedingly flat, because the arch had 
broken down and father never would pay a 
cobbler to fix them. Returning to his head we 
find that Silas’s hair, which had been cut by his 
mother with the aid of a bowl, scarcely showed 
at all below his hat, and that on 
his upper lip was just the sug- 
gestion of tow colored down. 
Silas was certainly some 
sight. —Ss=> 





From the windows of his 
fashionable Fifth Avenue 
tailor shop, one of New 
York’s foremost tailors 
glanced out and saw Silas. 
He gave a whoop of joy 
and delight, rushed out of 4 


Brow 





THANKSGIVING DINNER AS 











IT SEEMS TO THE CARVER 








his establishment, seized the young man by the 
arm and dragged him within. 


“I will pay you,” he said, ‘‘fifty dollars a 
week to act as a salesman in my place. I’ve 
been looking for a man like you for a year. 
You are the very incarnation of London fash- 
ions. You are Bond Street itself. You are the 
latest and most up-to-date thing in English cut 
togs. Welcome to our city. Don’t refuse; I’ll 
make it seventy-five and let you off all day 
Saturday!’ Silas took the job. 


And this teaches us, my children, that oh, 
give it any moral you please. 


- 


WE ALL WOULD 


**T wonder if Edison would answer a personal 
letter on a scientific subject?” 

“He might on some matter of interest to the 
world. What’s on your mind?” 

**I would like to know if it does any good to 
jiggle the telephone hook up and down when 
the girl is slow in getting your number.” 


THE PRELIMINARY 


**Why didn’t you advise your wife when she 
asked for your advice?”’ 

“*I hadn’t found out what she’d made up her 
mind to do.” 


THE WAY OUT 
FIRST PRISONER OF WAR (dejectedly): Fine 
chance a soldier ’as in this coop of dying for 
’is country! 
SECOND PRISONER OF WAR: Sure, iv that’s 
th’ way ye luk at it, why don’t ye sthart a 
hunger sthrike? 


¥ 


We may be the superior of the ape 
as regards intelligence, but he has cer- 
tainly got some of us skinned for looks. 
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THE OPTIMIST 


CHEERFUL OLD LADY: Well, Dominie, the 
new churchyard’s fillin’ up real nicely, ain’t it? 
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FROM THE PRUNTYTOWN PALLADIUM 


While we dislike to cr.ticise the personal peculiarities of anyone, and 
are willing to make the utmost allowances for the eccentricities of genius, 
we cannot help but believe that Mr. Walker Farr, the eminent tragedian, 
who recently trained some of our most popular young people for the pro- 
duction of ‘‘ Julius Caesar,’’ for the benefit of the Lit- 
erary Coterie, permitted his adoration for his art and 
his zeal for histrionic accuracy to carrying him an 
undue length. We refer to the contretemps which 
brought humiliation to young Hinkley Rezzidew, son 
of our present state senator, and who, himself, enjoys 
the enviable reputation of having gathered the largest 
collection of foreign postage stamps in this part of the 
state; and, while we concede that there is something 
about long practice of the drama that gives a tra- 
gedian a febrile disposition and a vast vocabulary, we 
do not feel that Hinkley’s mistake warranted his being 
landed on to such an extent as occurred. 


It seems that Merton Spinner, who was to have taken the position 
of one of Caesar’s guards, broke down with the measles at six o’clock on 
the evening of the performance, and Hinkley was hastily asked to act as a 
substitute. While the latter is well acquainted with philately, his knowledge 
of the inner workings of the drama is pitifully small, and there was 
scant time for learning. He was handed a slip of manuscript and his 
costume, and a friendly fellow-thespian informed him that he was to 
memorize the former and don the latter, and that when the time came 
he should precede the actor onto the stage, and, after bowing low, utter 
the few words allotted to him. 

Unfortunately, Hinkley is, as we all know, sadly near-sighted, and 
the unaccustomed experience rendered him very nervous; but, resolved 
to do his duty like a hero, he arrayed himself in the classic garb, and 
proceeded to puzzle out his bit of a part as best he might. On the 
paper given him was crabbedly written: ‘‘Hail, Caesar! (bus.),”” the 
abbreviation in parenthesis meaning ‘‘ business,” or the action to accom- 
pany the remark. But Hinkley was not aware of this, and, in addition, 
owing to his defective sight, he misread the first word of his speech. 
So, when the time came, and someone gave him a nudge, he advanced 
to the middle of the stage, bowed, and cried out, in a voice rendered 
a high tenor by his nervousness: ‘‘Hell, Caesar! buzz!” 

The error was plainly of the head and not of the heart, and we do 
not think that even the fact that the actor was formerly with Booth was a 
sufficient excuse for his having seven kinds of fits before an audience 
composed of our best people, and raining fire and brimstone on poor 
Hinkley like a volcano in active eruption; for ail will agree that Hinkley is 
not that kind of a young man, but, on the contrary, has long been 
prominent in Y. M. C. A. work. However, beyond this one incident, the 
performance was an unqualified success, netting for the Literary Coterie 
the handsome sum of $28.60. 





RELICS 


An exploring party quickly formed and descended the shaft. 

Beyond a doubt it was the well where Truth had dwelt. 

Careful search, however, discovered nothing at the bottom but some 
dashes and a pair of brackets, with ‘‘ deleted by the censor’’ between them. 

“Hush!’’ whispered the exploring party, and with an awe upon them 
climbed back to the upper air. 














CURED 


“Do you believe in dreams, Jack?” 
“No; I was in love with one once, but she jilted me.” 
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INEST materials, expert mixing to measure, and 
lastly aging in the wood give Club Cocktails the 
exquisite blending, the delightful smoothness, the rare 


fragrance that no other method can produce. 
Buy a bottle today. 


dealer has your favorite variety. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
Hartford New York 
Importers of the famous Brand’s A-I Sauce 
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Vaseline 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Hair Tonic [ff 


A health-giving dressing 
for the scalp. 

















Prevents dandruff and fall- 
ing of the hair. 

Gets right down to the roots 
and gives just the necessary 
stimulation needed to keep 
the hair in perfect con- 
dition. For sale everywhere. 


Send 10c. for trial size bottle 
For an easy shave, with no after smart, put a little pure 


Vaseline’’ on the shaving brush and rub in with the lather. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. COMPANY 
{Consolidated | 
New York 
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January 4, 1814, 
“We started to Philadelphia to 
day, and it proved a rare cold day for 
a-journeying We left the coach at 


noon-day for the comforts of a wayside 
inn, where we lingered over some 


wonderful 


Old Overholt Rye 


**Same for 100 years”’ 


Thoroughly appreciated in the 
days of stage-coach journeys— and 
as de today. A straight 

Foon vania Rye whiskey 
of me ite flavor and rare 
bouquet. Aged in the wood 
and bottled in bond. 


A. OVERHOLT & CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 











In the Spotlight of Honor | 


. 
in France 
In competition with foreign champagne, 
Great Western received the highest recog- 
nition. For brilliancy, bouquet, flavor, fra- 
grance—forallthequalitiesthatmakecham- 
pagne recognized as out of the ordinary 


Great Western 


Champagne 
Extra Dry - - Decl Reserve 


is accepted everywhere. (Very Dry) 


The only American Champagne ever Awarded a Gold 
Medal at Foreign Expositions. Paris Exposition, 
France, 1867. Paris Expeatton, France. 1889, 
Paris Exposition, France, 1900. Vienna Exposition, 
geoune. | 1873, Bruxelles Exposition, Belgium, 1897. 
Bruxelles Exposition, Belgium. 1910. | 
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THE SEVEN ARTS 


Continued from page 8) 


** These States,”’ ‘‘ Camerados,”’ or ‘‘ My Message,”’ which fills ‘‘ The Leaves ”’ 
with their patriotic frounces. His philosophy is fudge. It was an artistic mis- 
fortune for Walt that he had a “‘ mission,”’ it is a worse one that his disciples 
endeavor to ape him. He was an unintellectual intellectual man who wrote 
conventionally when he was plain Walter Whitman, living in Brooklyn. But 
he imitated Ossian and Blake, and their singing robes ill befitted his burly 
frame. If, in Poe, there is much “‘rant and rococo,” Whitman is mostly 
yawping and yodelling. He is destitute of humor, like the majority of 
‘**prophets”’ and uplifters, else he would have realized that a Democracy 
based on the ‘‘manly love of comrades’’ is an absurdity. Not alone 
in Calamus, but scattered throughout ‘‘ The Leaves,” there are passages 
that fully warrant unprejudiced psychiatrists in styling this book the bible 
of the third sex. We are permitted by a generous convention to speak of 
Jonathan and David, the Greeks, Verlaine, Oscar Wilde, or the psycho- 
pathic significance of Parsifai; yet the Whitman case we are supposed 
to ignore, despite the fact that in no literature has inverted frankness 
stalked with such proud bearing and beaming self-approval as through these 
pages. 


There is rude red music in the versicles of ‘‘ The 
Leaves.”” They stimulate, and, for some young hearts, 
they are as a call to battle. The book is acapital hunting ground for quota- 
tions. Such massive headlines. that soon sink into platitudinous prose! 
Such robust swinging rhythms! Emerson told Walt that he must have had 
a “‘long foreground.”’ It is true. Notwithstanding his catalogues of foreign 
countries he was hardly a cosmopolitan; not like Thoreau, who, as 
Mrs. Emerson said, always kept within hearing distance of the dinner 
horn. Whitman’s so-called ‘‘ mysticism” is a muddled echo of New Eng- 
land Transcendentalism; itself a pale dilution of an outworn German ideal- 
ism. Walt’s concrete imagination automatically rejected metaphysics. 
His chief asset is an extraordinary sensitiveness to the act of touch; it is 
his distinguishing passion, and tactile images flood his work; this, and an 
eye that infallibly records appearances, the surface of things, and registers 
in phrases of splendor the picturesque, yet seldom fuses matter and man- 
ner into poetical synthesis. The community of interest between his ideas 
and images is rather affiliated than cognate. He has a tremendous, but 
ill-assorted vocabulary. His prose is jolting, rambling, tumid, invertebrate. 
An “‘arrant artist,’ as Mr. Brownell calls him with playful irony, he 
lacks formal sense and the diffuseness and vagueness of his supreme effort 

the Lincoln burial hymn — serves as a nebulous buffer between sheer over- 
praise and serious criticism. He contrives atmosphere with facility, and can 
achieve magical pictures of the sea and the ‘‘mad naked summernight.”’ 
His early poem, ‘‘ Walt Whitman,” is for me his most spontaneous offering. 
He has the primal gift of the poet—ecstasy; but to attain it he often wades 
through shallow, ill-smelling sewers, scales arid hills, traverses dull drab 
levels where the slag covers rich ore, or plunges into subterrene pools 
of abominations and nocturnal obscenities veritable region of the ‘‘ mother 
of dead dogs.’’ Probably the sexlessness of Emerson’s, Poe’s, and Haw- 
thorne’s writings forced Whitman’s pendulum to the orgiastic extreme, 
and the morbid, nasty-nice puritanism that then tainted English and 
American letters received its first challenge to come out into the open and 
face natural facts. Despite his fearlessness, one must subscribe to 
Edmund Clarence Stedman’s epigram: ‘‘ There are other lights in which a 
dear one may be regarded than as the future mother of men.”’ Walt letina 
lot of fresh air on the stuffy sex question of his day, but, in demanding equal 
sexual rights for women, he meant it in the reverse sense as propounded 
by the old grannies purity leagues. Continence is not the sole virtue or 
charm in womanhood; nor, by the same token, is unchastity a brevet of 
feminine worthiness. But women, as a ruie, have not rallied to his doc- 
trines, instinctively feeling that he is indifferent to them, notwithstanding 
the heated homage he pays to their physical attractions. Good old Walt 
sings of his camerados, Americanos, deckhands, stagecoach drivers, ma- 
chinists, brakemen, firemen, sailors, butchers, bakers, and candlestick- 
makers, and he associated with them; but they never read him or understood 
him. They prefer Longfellow. It is the cultured class he so despises 
that discovered, lauded him, believing that he makes vocal the underground 
world; above all, believing that he truly represents America and the 
dwellers thereof—which he decidedly does not. We are, if you will, 
a commonplace people, but normal, and not enamored of athletic love 
of comrades. I remember a dinner given by the Whitman Society about 
twenty years ago, at the St. Denis Hotel, which was both grotesque and 
pitiable. The guest of honor was the former car conductor and 
“young rebel friend of Walt’s,”’ then a middle-aged person. John 
Swinton, who presided, described Whitman as a troglodyte, but a 
cave-dweller he never was; rather the avatar of the tramp. As John Jay 
Chapman wittily wrote: ‘‘ He patiently lived on cold pie, and tramped the 
earth in triumph.’’ He leaped upon the pride of poets, but ‘‘with a greater 
pride than theirs.”” Instead of guiding his windy afflatus into the 
varied, expressive, harmonious music of blank verse, he chose the easier, 
more clamorous, and disorderly way. But if he had not so chosen then 
we would have missed the salty tang of the true Walt Whitman. Quite 
appropriately his dying word was “‘le mot de Cambronne.”’ It was the last 
victory of an organ over an organism. And he was a gay old pagan who 
never called a sin a sin when it was a pleasure. 


“The Leaves”’ 
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| A.H.Wood q Aplay of New | 
i pata KICK I York life 

By WILLARD MACK 


With JOHN BARRYMORE, JANE GREY, 
JOSEPHINE VICTOR, Others. 


WINTER GARDEN 832 
Evgs at 8 Matinees Tues., Thurs. and Sat. at 2 | 
DANCING AROUND 


with ALL. JOLS( DN and 
Company of 125 including BERNARD GRANVILLE 


t. Ev’ gs or 
FULTON W,4ctesieet: « Sf 220 
MANAGEMENT H. B. HARRIS ESTATE 


TWIN BEDS 


LWYN_ & C€O.S 
LAUGH FESTIVAL | 
aneaell 





Bu Margaret Mayo 
and Salisbury Field 
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HABIT AGAIN 
SERGEANT: ’Ey, there! Where are you going? 
THE ABSENT-MINDED BEGGAR (who climbed out of the 


trench): ’Oly Jiminy! When that bloomin’ shell whistled 
over’ead Hi thought it was twelve o’clock! 


ALL OVER BUT THE SIGHING 


“The Progressives of 1912 hugged to their bosoms the idea that they were assist- 
ing at the birth of a new party, owing its origin to a moral impulse as profound as that 
which gave rise to the Republican party sixty years ago, and destined to do to the Re- 
publicans what the Republicans had done to the Whigs. Nothing could exceed the con- 
tempt with which their leaders spoke of the organization to which they had so long been 
attached and which had almost continuously controlled the government of the country 
for half a century. It was a mere corpse with the semblance of life, and all that remained 
was to get it dismally buried. But here it is today, about as strong as ever, while the 
Progressives, in all parts of the country, show up as a mere scattered remnant.” 

--The Evening Post. 


To those who stood at Armageddon and battled for the Lord, it would 
seem that the Lord has been strangely unappreciative. The election 
returns, of which the above is part of an analysis, suggest not so much 
Armageddon as Waterloo, a skirmish not mentioned in the Scriptures. 

Still delving in the past for parallels, that King of France, who with twice 
ten thousand men ‘‘marched up the hill and then marched down again” 
stretches forth a ghostly hand of fellowship and sympathy—he was one of 
the first Progressives—to a militant person in sombrero and spectacles. 
The results are similar. But, in the words of Prof. William H. Taft, who is 
losing weight and accumulating contentment at New Haven, ‘We are 
reconciled to the outcome.” 


LUCK 


*‘With my wife it’s a case of ‘rule, or ruin!’”’ 
**Lucky chap! With my wife it’s both!’’ 


IN THE MILLENIUM 
The Wife to the Husband: 


“John, here are two dollars out of my allowance that I didn’t spend 
this week. Buy yourself something with it.”’ 


“I don’t wonder that you won’t wear that necktie I bought you. It 
isn’t nearly as pretty as those you get yourself.” 


“Don’t pay so much attention to me, Harry. Make yourself agree- 
able to some of the other ladies.” 


“Company coming? Why, no, dear; I put on my best gown and had 
my hair dressed just for you.” 


“I won’t ask you if you love me as much as you used to, Charlie. I 
know you do.” 


“I don’t care a snap for clothes. I see women with lots better things 
than I can afford to buy, but it doesn’t worry me any.”’ 


Ever notice it? Every man who carries a dollar 
watch always has “‘a beaut of a gold one at home.” 


IT’S AN ILL WIND 


. “Poor Mr. Hennypeck!” exclaimed Brownson, sympathetically. “It 
meen that his wife should own and operate him, body and soul. 
"s. Hennypeck has now joined the Suffragettes.” 
io breathe a word,” replied Smithson, “‘ but Hennypeck is tickled 
when th. His wife speaks at all the outdoor meetings and is so hoarse 
she gets home that she can’t raise her voice above a whisper.”’ 


Grow 


IN RED GULCH 


VISITOR: So they are introducing these 
new theatre ideas out here? 

ALKALI IKE: Yep, and they are snob- 
berizing the place. Time was when a fel- 
low would take a demijohn under his seat, 
but now they’ve got to get up between 
the acts, cross the street and line up at 
the bar like a lot of ladies. 


Deli¢htful 
everage 


$A Whole cr) 


WHISKEY 
BOTT. RON 








If You Like| 
to Hunt, | 
Fish or Camp 


You will enjoy the 
National Sportsman 
















Magazine, with its 160 
richly illustrated pages 
fullto overflowing with 
interesting stores and 
valuable information 
about guns, fishing 


fish and game, and a 
thousand and one valu 
able * How to” hints ter 
sportsmen The NA 
TIONAL SPORTSMAN 
is Just hike a big camp 
lire in the woods where 
thousands of good tel 
lows gather oncea month 
and spinstirring yarns 
about ther exper 

ences with rod, dog, 
ritle aud gun 
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NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, Inc., 78 Federal St., Bosten, Mass 





The mainstay of our business is the 
man who guards his drink no less 
carefully than his food. 


That’s why we put WILSON in the 
Non-Refillable Bottle—so that the 
wise man always gets the same 
deliciously mild, mellow Whiskey 
anywhere he goes— Wilson — Real 


Wilson—That’s All! 


FREE CLUB RECIPES 


mixed drinks. 


Free booklet of famous club recipes for 


Address Wilson, 15 East 31st St.. N.Y. That's All! 


Scotch Wool Underwear 


FOR MEN—Moderately Priced 
“PESCOT ” is the name of the most famous, best all- 


wool underwear for men in the world. 


It is made in 


Hawick, Scotland, and sent to us direct— absolutely 
non-shrinkable because of a new process— unusually 
soft and smooth, and delightfully comfortable. 

PURE WOOL AND SILK 
White and Natural, regular size, medium weight, 


$3.98 a garment. 


Medium or heavy weight, full-fashioned regular sizes, $2.98 a 


garment. 


Extra sizes $3.24, $3.39 and $3.49 a garment. 


SPECIAL “PESCOT” GARMENT at $2.25. Extra size $2.50. 


Sent Prepaid by Parcel Post to Any Point in America 


In writing to advertisers, please say “I saw itin Gea.” 





ABRAHAM » STRAUS BROOKLYN 








PUCK’S GOLF IDIOT 


By P. A. VAILE 


I have heard golfers argue about everything con- 
nected with golf except the weight of the putter. 


THE WEIGHT OF 
THE PUTTER Believe me, or believe me not, there is here much 
room for reflection and experiment. 


I have a friend—that is to say i know him, and he has never tried to borrow anything 
from me. Habitually he wears an air of preternatural sagacity utterly unwarranted by 
the circumstances in which he exhibits it. 

He does not “goff” ; in fact he despises it. He says “goffers”’ give him a pain in 
his abdomen. Naturally he has no right to speak thus, but he does it. He maintains that 
“‘ goffers,” as he persists in calling them, are sheep. He says that they won’t think for 
themselves—and he persists in thinking for them. 

The amount of thinking that he does for a class that upsets his internal economy in 
the manner so delicately intimated by him is totally disproportionate to any tangible 
results i have seen, or the amount of gratitude he is likely to collect. 


He spent much time in producing a mashie that would put enough of what he calls 
“English” on the ball to make it run back into the hole if it happened to pitch past it. 

This sounds awfully mad i am well aware. Some people would do him a hurt; i let 
him go. 

I can remember when our irons were innocent of 
any marking; now they have some. He’s away at the 
other extreme. Some day we shall hit the mean. We 
have not done so yet. 


It is so easy to say that a man is a fool. Most 
frequently the man who says it és it. 
In my time i have done a lot of “teaching.” I have 


never met the man who didn’t know some one thing that 
i didn’t that was worth knowing. Sometimes i wait 
around for that one thing. 





The only bit of professional work i ever did in which 
i took some little pride emanated from the windy wanderings of one who was counted the 
greatest fool in a committee of sixteen. It was an important statute and he gave me 
the root idea for the skeleton of the act. 

I have always remembered that lesson. 
seem they never so mad. 

I have been somewhat unscrupulous with this reformer. I have temporized with him 
about the excoriation of the mashie. When he ruined a fine Spieler niblick i said no word 
of anger, and he grinned a grin of fiendish glee as he showed me a saw-faced club that 
would convert several balis into sausage-meat in around but the other day he came into 
his own. 

I had a putter. I thought it was the best putter in the world for it would do things 
for me that no other putter would do. Our reformer told me it was too light. I weighed it. 


I never shut down on the man of ideas 


Now not one golfer in a hundred could tell you how much his putter head weighs 
and scores have no idea of the weight of the club. 

This club weighed one pound. The head proved to be exactly ten ounces and a 
half — quite a usual and useful weight but it did seem a trifle light. 

Our amiable reformer borrowed a similar head from me. He brought it in next day 
loaded with lead. It weighed altogether twenty ounces. 

I tried it out. I was astonished to find how it impressed on one the fact that of al! 
strokes the putt is the one where the club ought to do all the work that can be left to it. 

With this dreadnought i could in sixteen feet command my length to six inches with 

remarkable accuracy. 

It reminded me that i had once tried a Schenectady that weighed nineteen ounces 
and seemed a very willing worker. 


Needless to say i didn’t fall for his temptation all at once. I rasped the club down 
on my own lines to eighteen ounces and i was sure it was a better club than at sixteen 
ounces. I could feel the club doing the work by its swing that in the ordinary way my 
muscles were doing ; and it was, as indeed is quite natural, doing it more accurately. 

There was another putter which quite a lot of my friends had been enthusing over. 
I weighed it and found that it was eighteen ounces—-quite two ounces more than the par- 
ticular club which i had been using—and most of the weight was in the right place. 

Then i knew that i was being dragged out of a rut, and i gave him of the omniscient 
grin full credit for it, and straightway ordered an eighteen-ounce putter, and, by way of 
compliment to the reformer, a twenty-ounce dreadnought. 


Of course, everybody knows that if one gets a sudden idea, one can putt with a 
tack-hammer for a while; but this seems lasting, and i am giving it a good trial. 

Our crazy friend has started me wondering if it is not possible that in weight, struc- 
ture, and distribution of weight, we are too conventional. This extravagance may have a 
beneficial result. 

Heavy putters have i know been used, but there are putters and putters, and it is 
largely of course a matter of balance. 

One thing that surprised me was the accuracy and delicacy of the heavy putters for 
short putts, while in the approaches one seemed to have great confidence in letting the 
club go. 


I hope soon to be able to speak of the result of my trials, and to hear from anyon3 
who has made any similar experiment. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of putting. 
give the club greater command on the green. 


I want to see if we should 


A teaspoonful of Abbott's Bitters with your Grape Fruit 
makes an ideal appetizing tonic. Sample of bitters by mail, 
25 cts. in stamps. OU. W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


A defensive war is where (1) you make up your mind what you 
would like to do to the other fellow, (2) take it for granted 
that he is about to do it to you, and (3) go and do it to him. 


GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 
“Its purity has made it famous” 
50c, the case of six glass-stoppered bottles. 


HIS ADMIRABLE ODDITY 


“I admire the ’Squire for his eccentricity,” confessed J. Fuller Gloom, 
the practical pessimist. ‘‘ Although he is nearly sixty years old he says 


he don’t feel a day younger than he did at forty.” 
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IN FOR A GOOD TIME 


Poems Wanted 


| valuable information to writers, including sample 





scenario, Authors’ Bureau, Thorpe B 


J; 
Stories, Scenarios, 
General literature. A Now Novel by 


Send 25c. for Auth- 
oO Mai 








Rifles — Pistols — Cartrid le 
Sportsmen’s Suoclies “s 
Cheaper or Better 
Send three stamps for Katalog 
POWELL & CLEMENT CO, 
410 Main Bt., Cincinnati, 9, ° 
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JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 


The story of a man who 


Idg., Los Angeles, al. 
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A man's mail will reach him where no mortal can. 


MAILING LISTS 


99°; Guaranteed 


covering all classes of business, professions, 
Send for our complete 
catalogue showing national count on 7,000 
classifications. 


Ross-Gould s04.9%s:. St. Louis 


trades or individuals. 








left the heart out of his 
a plans to set the old world 
running efficiently. The 











hero, says the New York 
Evening Post, “is the 
kind of a man Bernard 
Shaw would have us 
believe in.” 


$1.35 net 
HARPER & BROTHERS 























“This Isn’t a Bit Like Ordinary Beers!” 


Superior in Wholesomeness, Sparkle and Flavor, 
al 


Is the Choice of Good Judges! 























be! 


Bottled only by the 
Brewers, 
Beadleston & Woerz, 

New York. 
Order from any Dealer. 


Have a Case Sent Home! 
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NOBODY HOME 
By F. harl Christy 
In delightful color, daintily mounted, 14x18 


YOU WANT THIS PAIR ON YOUR WALL! 





Get them at the nearest Art, Book or Stationery Store handling pictures. If you cannot readily obtain copies, 70c. 
bring a pair direct, or 50c. and your DEALER'S NAME. will place a pair in his store for you. 


CLOSE, GRAHAM & SCULLY, Inc. 4th Ave. & 30th Street, New York 


**NOBODY HOME.” 
You beat your Pate 
And fancy Wit will come; 
Knock as you please, 
There's Nobody at Home. 
Pope 1714 


“SOMEBODY HOME.” 
She nods her head, 
nd merry wit doth come; 
Call when you will, 
“here’saye somebody home. 
A pologtes to Pope. 
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SOMEBODY HOME 
By F. La f 


In delightful color, dainti 


WHY NOT GET THEM? 











In writing to advertisers, please say “I saw itin Gea” 
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FAITH 


“Oh Lord, please forgive me for upsetting the ink. If you will, mother’ll have to.” 


Wine Jelly when tlavored with Abbott's Bitters is 
made more delightful and healthtul Sample of bit- 
ters by mail, 25c. in stamps. 

«. W. Abbott & @o., Baltimore, Md, 


A PROHIBITION POTION 


BURLINGTON, VT.— Several men have hovered at the point of death all day as the 
result of drinking whiskey purchased at the drug store of Dr. D. A. Bisbee, in Bristol. 
Physicians working over them expect that three will die. An examination by the State 
Laboratory of Health proves that the ““ whiskey”’ was sixty per cent wood alcohol, and 
that the remainder was principally water. Physicians say they will not be surprised if the 
total number of deaths reaches twenty-five. In case the afflicted persons recover they 
will, in all probability, be blind and crippled for life. More than seventy persons 
purchased liquor at Bisbee’s drug store on Saturday, and in every case thus far reported 
the victim has been stricken blind and gone into convulsions. In one case more than 
sixty convulsions were suffered before death ensued. - News Dispatch. 


On top of this interesting prohibition commentary comes the report 


of a physician that in Kansas, a Prohibition State, the percentage of 
alcoholic paretics is higher than any other State in the Union. 


Automobile Eye Insurance needed after 
Exposure to Sun, Winds and Dust. Murine Eye 
Remedy freely applied Affords Reliable Relief. 

No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort— Try Murine. 


THE ROAD OF SUCCESSES 


AUTHOR: It'll be a fine feather in your cap if you produce this play. 
MANAGER (glancing over scenario): Yl be the goat why? 

AUTHOR: Why, you'll have the laugh on the nineteen short-sighted 
managers who turned it down! 


Grow 23 








of good address wanted by a 
Ag ents reputable house, in every local- 
ity. No previous experience 
necessary. Prompt settlements and easy hours. 


Box A2, PUCK, 301 Lafayette St., N. Y. are : 


FOR MEN OF BRAINS 
WANTED— AN IDEA! 
WHo can think of some simple thing to patent? IGARS 
Protect your ideas, they may bring you wealth 
Write for Needed Inventions,” and “How to Get | 
Your Patent and Your Money.” RANDOLPH & Co 


Patent Attorneys, Dept. 165, Washington, D. ©. | =“™M ADE AT KEY WEST 


IGuarantee‘10 
for first one you write 
. by my method. As for- 

mer Scenario Editor | speak authority. Use spare time at hom 





to meet big demand for NEW IDEAS. Get $10 te $100 for each of 
r Degey oughta Special egueation pot necessary, 





+ Moore, Box 772 10, Chicago, Lik. 







































The Proper Medium for Correct News from 











Every Branch of the Theatrical World 


THE NEW YORK REVIEW 


The Best Theatrical Newspaper 


Comedy—Musical Comedy—Drama 
Vaudeville—Opera—Burlesque 
' Motion Pictures 


EVERY SATURDAY 




















ALL NEWSST Ss 
ANDS FIVE CENTS 















FOR INFORMATION 
WRITE TO FOLLOWING 
KEBLEY INSTITUTES : 





















Vittshburg, Pa, 4246 Fifth ay 
Vhiladel’a, Pa S12 N Bronast 


Drunkenness 
And Drug Using at; 
Can Be Cured re atm ent santrancleeaytatiteughetae 


Our treatment has stood be) f : Marsh-Strong Bld 

» aa ‘ es ucc ess ul ObLlahoma ity,Obin.,918S ‘Nillee Nt, 
the test of thirty-five years Nel taatnen bth. Geeontiere, 8. 0. 
i ~ure alf < ili Atlanta, Ga, Columbus, Obi 
and cured half a million, fo a oS —— a 
Does not nauseate. Only Marion, Ind. Dallas, Texas 

































sic: > “ayiec ¢ > Vlainfeld, Ind. Seattle, Wash, 
medical experts allowed to 3 5 Se Gedeerd. te.  Woabsaa. hk 
xive the remedies in our Salt Lake City, Utah Winnipew, Man. 


fiuatemala City, Guat. Puebla, Neaieo 
tortiand, Me. London Eagiand 


Earn Big Money Drawing 


FOR NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES. ARTISTS ARE IN DEMAND 


Our practical system of personal instruction and lessons by mail will develop your talent 

Kighteen years of successful work for Newspapers and Magazines is the basis for the efficient 
method employed in this course. 

e use our students’ work in our syndicate, thereby making a reputation and getting their 

names before the Kditors, Publishers, et« betore they have tinished the course 

A practical school that teaches practical work. Write at once for our Hustrated Magazine 
with terms and list of successful pupils who have made good 41111 whiose work appears inthe leading 
periodicals and newspapers in the United States. Send sample of your work for free criticism. 


ASSOCIATED ART STUDIOS. Mort. M. Burger, Director 


FLATIRON BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
DAY CLASSES EVENING CLASSES MAIL INSTRUCTION 





own institutions. 





































































“Here’s Looking at You” 


A HANDSOME 11x14 REPRODUCTION IN FOUR 
COLORS ON HEAVY PLATE PAPER READY 
FOR FRAMING, POSTPAID 25 CENTS 


SPECIAL OFFER The regular price of this popular print is 25c. 


On receipt of $1.10 we will enter your name 
for a three months’ trial subscription to PUCK and will also send the picture 
postpaid to any address. This is one of the handsomest prints we have ever 
issued and is especially adapted for dens, offices, club-rooms, etc. Send 
stamps, or a dollar bill and ten cents in stamps, or a check for the full amount. 





Puck Publishing Corporation, 301 Lafayette St., New York 
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RUBBERSET 
Safety Tooth Brushes 


RUBBERSET 
Enduring Paint Brushes 


RUBBERSET 


RUBBERSET 
Lifelong Shaving Brushes 


RUBBERSET 
Everlasting Nail Brushes 


RUBBERSET 














The inside construction of every RUBBERSET Brush is one un- 
varying principle—gripping bristies in hard vulcanized rub- 
ber. It is physically impossible for bristles to escape 
the everlasting hold that this rubber base takes. 


RUBBERSET Brushes Are Made in America, in Clean Factories 
by High-Class, Well-Paid Employees. 


Every time you buy a RUBBERSET Brush you have a positive guarantee from the makers that the brush 
will never shed its bristles from the hard rubber base. 


To the painter this is his livelihood, to the shaver this is a treat, to the tooth-brush user this is safety from 
grave dangers, to the hair-brush user the RUBBERSET insures a sanitary brush all the time, and so on— 
the RUBBERSET Company meets every brush need to the absolute satisfaction of the purchaser. 


RUBBERSET 


TRADE MARK 


every individual bristle in the solid base, from which it can 
never loosen or come out. 


The RUBBERSET process is the same in the 25c. shaving 


Sanitary Hair Brushes Hygienic ComplexionBrushes 





is not a specialty; it is an industry. RUBBERSET means 
safety in brush buying, just like “sterling” stamps the pure 
silver and “karat” imprints the pure gold. 















The RUBBERSET brush is to the ordinary brush a parallel 
improvement of the 100-watt Tungsten light to the candle. 


Every RUBBERSET brush is basically the same. The mar- 
velous RUBBERSET _——— of bristle-holding in hard 
vulcanized rubber is without a parallel in all the world. 


All RUBBERSET bristles are selected as to premier quality 
and suitableness of purpose. They are imbedded in pure 
Para rubber; the rubber is then subjected to an intense 
heat, vulcanizing it to the hardness of flint and gripping 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Save the United Profit Sharing Coupons. 


brush as the $7.00 variety, in the least-priced Paint Brush 
and the costliest, in every tooth-brush we make, and, in fact, 
in every RUBBERSET Brush you buy, and there’s one for 
every brush need. 


The big thing to keep in mind is the name R-U-B-B-E-R-S-E-T. 
When you see RUBBERSET on a brush you cannot go 
wrong—but beware of frauds! A rubbery name or imita- 
tion is not a RUBBERSET brush, even though it helps an 
unwise dealer to larger profits. 


Good for valuable premiums. Packed with every RUBBERSET Brush. 
RUBBERSET COMPANY (R. & C. H. T. Co., Props.) Factories: NEWARK, N. J. 














Military Hair Brushes 














Everlasting Nail Brushes 











Sanitary \ 
Hair Brushes 








THE PUCK PRESS 











